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Our Birthright I. by George Thomson 


“Tsaac had two sons, Esau and Jacob. Esau was a hunter, Jacob a 
herdsman. 

Esau came in from the field, and he was faint. And Esau said unto 
Jacob, Feed me, I pray, with that red pottage, for I am faint. . . . 
And Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, 
I am at the point to die; and what profit shail the birthright do to me? 
And Jacob said, Swear to me this day. And he sware unto him, and 
he sold his birthright unto Jacob. And Jacob gave Esau bread and 
pottage of lentils. And he did eat and drink, and rose up and went his 
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way. Soon afterwards, their father, who was blind, lay on his deathbed, 
and summoned his first-born, Esau, to give him his blessing. But Jacob 
came instead, disguised as Esau. And so Jacob received the blessing. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine. Let peoples serve thee and nations bow 
down to thee. Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow 
down to thee. 

When Esau came, he was told that the oe intended for him had 
been given ta his brother. 

When Esau heard the words of his father, he cried with an exceeding 
great and bitter cry. . . . And Isaac, his father, answered and said unto 
him: Behold, far from the fatness of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 
and far from the dew of heaven above; and by the sword shalt thou live, 
and thou shalt serve thy brother. And it shall come to pass, when thou 
shalt break loose, that thou shalt shake his yoke from off they neck.” 

Esau was a hunter, Jacob a herdsman. In the evolution of primitive 
man, cattle-raising was a development of hunting. Instead of being 
killed, the wild animals were brought home and tamed. ‘The next stage 
was the development of agriculture, which the Hebrew tribes reached 
when they entered the Promised Land. Now, cattle breed of themselves, 
and are easy to steal or exchange; and so one of the characteristics of 
a pastoral economy is the rapid development of private property and 
barter. These innovations promote social inequalities through which 
the whole fabric of tribal society, based on equal rights for all, is under- 
mined. Esau came back from the hunt empty-handed. Jacob gave him 
food, but insisted on a price for it. And*so Esau sold his birthright. 

In the primitive tribe, the new-born child is regarded as one of its 
forbears come to life again, from whom it takes its name. At puberty, 
the child dies as a child and is born again as a man or woman. The 
primitive rite of initiation, which admits the child to adult status, 
consists of a mimetic representation of the act of dying and of being 
born. The adult is transformed in the same way into an elder, and when 
the elder dies he is born again as one of the ancestral spirits of his clan. 
The primitive rite of burial is designed to help restore the dead to life. 
We still plant flowers on the grave. And so, in primitive thought, birth 
is death and death is birth. ‘They are complementary aspects of a single 
process of eternal change. The opposites interpenetrate. 

Besides birth, adolescence, death, which are common to all, there are 
other experiences, occasional or accidental, regarded in the same light. 
It is a common practice for the clan to hepleyioh its numbers by the 
adoption of strangers, and the rite of adoption is identical with initiation. 
The stranger is born again as a member of the clan. Or again, if a man 
falls sick, he is healed by a special rite of initiation, thus becoming a new 
man. Just as pollution is disease and disease is death, so putiacation 
is a regeneration, a renewal of life. 
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The tribal system of society is based on kinship. Each member of 
each clan inherits by right of birth certain privileges and obligations, 
which constitute his lot in life, his birthright. He goes out to hunt, but 
he is not permitted to eat his catch on the spot—he must bring it home 
to be distributed. The game is divided as nearly as possible into equal 
portions, for which lots are cast. The casting of lots is a guarantee of 
equality, because its outcome cannot be controlled, and for the same 
reason it is regarded as magical. Each man’s portion is what he has 
received from the Spirits of the Lot—the Moirai of ancient Greece. The 
same method is used at a later stage for the distribution of spoils taken 
in war, and, when the tribe settles on conquered territory, the land is 
divided by lot among the clans of which it is composed. 

“When ye are passed over Jordan into the land of Canaan, then ye shall 
drive out the inhabitants of the land from before you. . . . And ye 
shall divide the land by lot for an inheritance among your families.” 

Tribal society is founded on the principle that every member of the 
community is entitled to an equal share in the products of its labour. 
That was his birthright. Consequently, when private property had 
concentrated the wealth of the community in the hands of a few, the 
remainder—the many—lost their birthright. The use of the lot 
disappeared, and the Spirits of the Lot—the Moirai—were transformed 
into the goddesses with whom we are familiar—the Fates, who determine, 
still at birth, a man’s lot in life—whether it is to be an ample portion 
or a meagre one, a happy lot or an unhappy one. And what the Fates 
have determined no man can escape. He must accept his lot. 

In ancient Greece, when a conquering tribe occupied new territory, it 
was customary to hand over as a gift to the leader, chief or king, 
a selected portion of the land in reward for his successful leadership, 
the remainder being divided by lot in the traditional way. In course 
of time the chiefs came to claim these gifts as a right. They mark the 
germ of private property in land developing within the old collective 
system. Once introduced, this germ was bound to develop, because it 
was economically progressive. ‘The initial effect of private ownership 
was to intensify cultivation by the introduction of new methods and to 
extend the cultivated area by creating the need for expansion. When, 
however, this process of expansion had reached its limit, the ownership 
of land began to concentrate. The smallholder fell into debt, and 
mortgaged his land to his wealthy neighbour. He sold his birthright. 
Sometimes he sold not only his birthright but himself along with it. He 
became a slave. As such, he was denied all share in the products of his 
labour beyond the minimum required to keep him labouring. The tribal 
principle of an equal share for all was thus transformed into its opposite. 
His lot in life was no longer a portion of the fatness of the earth; it was 
the lot of one condemned to produce wealth for others, retaining no 


portion for himself. 


With the growth of trade, the rule of the landowners was overthrown. 
Slowly and painfully, the dispossessed class came to realise that their 
harsh lot was not a dispensation of the Fates but a social maladjustment, 
which, if they organised for action, they could set right. But that lesson 
took them a long time to learn, and their first reaction was not political, 
but religious. Why, they asked, were they condemned to toil so hard 
and enjoy so little? Because mankind had sinned. Human nature was 
part divine, part mortal, part soul and part body; and in life the soul, 
which by rights was master, was compelled to do penance by serving 
as the slave of the body. But this penance carried the hope of redemp- 
tion. By becoming an initiate of one of the mystical Orphic societies, 
which in this period spread all over Greece, a man could be borne again 
and so acquire by right of re-birth a portion of happiness in the other 
world, where the wrongs of this would be righted. In form, mystical 
initiation is identical with the primitive puberty rite, but its function 
is quite different. What had been a preparation for life has now become 
a preparation for death. Man had recovered his birthright, but it was 
no longer something material—plenty of corn and wine; it was a 
mystical promise of the hereafter. The birthright had become a death- 
right. 

The religious convulsions of the Roman Empire, although in scope 
and consequence they far transcended the Orphic movement of early 
Greece, sprang from social causes of the same nature. The wealth of 
that Empire, which the noble Romans were so proud to squander, was 
produced by slaves. This is how the gold and silver mines of the Roman 
provinces are described by a historian of the first century B.c. 

“The workers in these mines produce incredible profits for the owners, 
but their own lives are spent underground wearing and wasting their 
bodies day and night. . . . There they throng, all in chains, all kept 
at work continuously, with no relaxation, no means of escape; for, since 
they speak a variety of languages, their guards cannot be corrupted by 
friendly conversation or casual acts of kindness. Where the gold-bearing 
rock is very hard, it is first burned with fire, and, when it has been 
softened sufficiently to yield to their efforts, thousands upon thousands 
of these unfortunate wretches are set to work on it with iron stone- 
cutters under the direction of the craftsman who examines the stone and 
shows them where to begin. The strongest of those condemned to this 
luckless labour hew the marble with iron picks. There is no skill in it, 
only force. The shafts are not cut in a straight line but follow the veins 
of the shining stone. Where the daylight is shut out by the twists and 
turns of the quarry, they wear lamps tied to their foreheads, and there, 
contorting their bodies to fit the contours of the rock, they throw the 
quarried fragments to the ground, toiling on and on without intermission 
under the pitiless overseer’s lash. Young children descend the shafts 
into the bowels of the earth, laboriously gathering the stones as they are 
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thrown down, and carrying them into the open air at the shafthead, 
where they are taken from them by women and by men over thirty 
years, each receiving a prescribed amount, which they break on stone 
mortars with iron pestles into pieces as small as a vetch. . . . No one 
could look on the squalor of these wretches, without even a rag to cover 
their loins, without feeling compassion for their plight. They may be 
sick, or maimed, or aged, or weakly women, but there is no indulgence, 
no respite. All alike are kept at their labour by the lash, until, overcome 
by hardships, they die in their torments. Their misery is so great that 
they dread what is to come even more than the present, the punishment 
is so severe, and death is welcomed as a thing more desirable than life.” 

These slaves, in their hundreds of thousands, had all come from the 
subject peoples of the Empire—peoples which, before their native institu- 
tions had been destroyed by Roman imperialism, had lived in the 
primitive tribal conditions that have already been described. This is 
what the same historian says of one of the Spanish tribes which down to 
his day had managed to survive intact: 

“The Vaccaei of Spain re-divide the land every year, its fruits being 
common property, each man receiving his share, and appropriation is 
punished by death.” 

Such was the life they had lost, and such the hell to which they had 
been condemned. Being slaves, they could not organise for action and 
so were powerless to liberate themselves. They despaired of the world, 
and no wonder. Their despair found many voices, which eventually 
crystallised in Christianity. 

Man is born to suffering, because he has fallen from grace, but by 
the grace of Christ he can be redeemed. The word redemptio denotes 
properly the action of a slave in purchasing his liberty. In certain 
conditions, it was open to slaves to obtain their freedom in this way. 
And sometimes a slave might be adopted by his owner, thus becoming 
not only a freedman but his master’s son and heir. 

“So then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the 
flesh; for, if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but, if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live. For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God. For ye received not the 
spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God; and if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be 
we suffer with him, that we may also be glorified with him. For we 
know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only so, but ourselves also, which have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 
That was the hope which Christianity offered to all those that were 
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troubled and heavy-laden under the iron heel of Roman imperialism—the 
hope of the liberty of the glory of the children of God. And that hope 
was to be attained by being born again. 

“We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it has pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for 
thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate him in thy holy Church. 
And humbly we beseech thee to grant that he, being dead unto sin, may 
live unto righteousness, and being buried with Christ in his death, may 
also be partaker of his resurrection; so that finally, with the residue of 
thy holy Church, he may inherit thine everlasting kingdom.” 

The Christian ceremony of baptism, like the Orphic initiation, is the 
old tribal ritual in a new form. 


(To be concluded next month) 


Nothing to Write About 
by Patrick Hamilton 


THERE is a story going about of an old gentleman whose eccentric 
hobby it was to keep an octopus. One day it occurred to his solicitous 
and kindly nature that it would be a good idea if the octopus learned to 
play the bagpipes. He therefore bought some bagpipes, and presented 
them to the octopus, who seemed to regard the idea more or less favour- 
ably. A week or so later, however, the old gentleman, going to see how 
things were progressing, observed, to his horror and dismay, that instead 
of the octopus learning to play the bagpipes, the bagpipes were learning 
to play the octopus. 

Here the story, somewhat abruptly, ends, leaving a peculiarly haunting 
and involved impression on the mind. It may well serve, however, as an 
illustration of the complicated relationship between certain modern writers 
and modern society. How many of our recent “ intellectuals,” octopus- 
like, have started out, conscious of their unique and audacious message, 
to play upon society, to teach society the tune it should play for its own 
salvation—and how many of them are later found, for all their vaunted 
individuality and originality, being played themselves, the mere wind- 
bags of the dreary and corrupt society which calls the tune. 

Has this always been true of all writers in relation to any given society? 
To a certain extent, it probably has. There are few nowadays who find 
it possible to believe that society reflects and obeys, or ever will reflect 
and obey, the personal wishes of writers—that the universal creation has 
only been waiting all this time for some wise, great, fatherly, kindl 
author (like, say, H. G. Wells) to come along and tell us what we shou! 
all do, after which everything is cleared up beautifully, like a clev 
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dénouement in the third act of a play. No—we know now that writers, 
and that includes the profoundest of them, can only reflect the impersonal 
facts and needs of society. (It is true enough, of course, that by 
reflecting society thus, by holding a mirror up to it, they may clarify and 
illuminate so much that in their own way they may be said to be playing 
an active and creative role in the changing of society itself—but that is 
actually beside the point here.) 

This being so, why is it that at the present day our “ intellectuals,” our 
writers and artists of all kinds, are in such an appalling state (visible for 
all healthy-minded people to see) of frustration, hopelessness, joylessness, 
morbidity, and, finally, practical sterility? Why is it that wherever you 
go amongst them you come across the same old story about “the hope- 
lessness of trying to write,” about there being “ nothing to write about,” 
about the emptiness and triviality of writing generally? [s not this 
obviously because the society in which the writer lives is frustrated, 
hopeless, morbid, and practically sterile? 

The fact is that in a world which is everywhere unnaturally restricted, 
made to stay still and repeat itself, unable to fulfil its plain destiny and 
development, the baffled writer has nowhere to turn save inwards and 
backwards. All the vistas and horizons being closed, art has become 
microscopic rather than telescopic. 


By Join Banting 


Now proper art has to be both telescopic and microscopic; an artist 
has to look inwards and to look outwards; if one of the ways of vision 
is shut down, if an artist can only proceed forward microscopically and 
introspectively, art must, by gradual but inevitable stages, become first 
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of all unhealthy, then morbid, then feeble, then impotent, until at last it 
arrives on the borderline of sheer hysteria or madness. And this, in 
fact, is exactly what we see happening in both the real world of facts 
and the artistic world which reflects it at the present moment—as any 
detached survey either of modern mankind or of modern literature will 
abundantly prove. 

It is often said that writers should not interest thernselves in “ politics,” 
that a writer who does so may become a very good politician, but will 
almost certainly become a very bad writer. Under certain conditions this 
may be true. At the present day, however, this does not apply for two 
very good reasons among others. The first is the well-known one that 
the writer who refuses to be interested in politics is finding at last that 
politics (like the bagpipes with the octopus) are taking a most active 
and sinister interest in him. ‘The second is that, for all those writers 
who are not either unconscious dupes or conscious lackeys of a moribund 
social system, for all who are beginning to realise the basic cause of their 
own aridity and frustration, the dismal but plain fact is that there is 
little else in which they can be interested. For only politically can the 
world, which they reflect, be changed and developed, and only when 
once more there is change and development around them can they cease 
to be introspective and consequently impotent, and begin themselves 
once more to create and develop. In other words they must, in common 
with every other class save one, perforce turn to political change as their 
sole means of emancipation. 

Well, the world is changing all right—and very rapidly and noisily 
now. Another world is coming into being, a society which, itself 
creating and developing, will at last hand back to the writer his chance 
to develop and create, will give him “ something to write about” once 
more—a society, in fact, in which the writer or “intellectual” will no 
longer resemble, as he so often does now, a twisted octopus being played 
by some bagpipes, but, rather, a trumpeter summoning us valiantly to a 
life worth living. 


A Shelter Nightmare of 1871 
by F. D. Klingender 


“CAUSES cannot make headway,” wrote the historian Michelet to 
Daumier in praising one of his cartoons, “unless one finds a striking 
formula which opens all eyes ” (letter of March 12th, 1851). Could there 
be a more startling indictment of a policy which drives the people to take 
cover from the Blitz in damp and freezing Andersons, than the cartoon 
here reproduced? It was drawn during the siege of Paris by a young 
artist who signed himself Moloch. 
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The strength of this drawing lies in what, to a Victorian susceptibility, 
must appear its shocking crudeness. The artist did not shrink from 
choosing a monstrous symbol to express in a concentrated and therefore 
unforgettable form what he felt to be a monstrous situation. In doing 
so he followed in the footsteps of the great English caricaturists; indeed, 
his toadstools sprouting from the human body are strongly reminiscent 
of the cows emerging in a similar way from a woman’s figure in Gillray’s 
well-known anti-vaccination cartoon. An exuberant vitality which does 
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not fear to face and to express crude facts is one of the hall-marks of 
all truly popular art, and it is no mere coincidence that the grand tradi- 
tion of English caricature perished, when the Victorians spread the veil of 
a discreet conventionalism over the vulgar realities of life. 

Caricature is one of the main spheres of popular expression today; it is 
heir to the great tradition which began with the gargoyles, choir-stall 
carvings, fools’ plays, rogues” tales and broadsheets of the later middle 
ages. Its history is intimately linked up with the history of political 
liberty. This is strikingly shown by the development of the nineteenth 
century French school of caricaturists, of which Daumier is the central 
figure. The first heroic phase of that development followed in the train 
of the July Revolution of 1830. It is represented by the work of a bril- 
liant group of artists, including Decamps, Grandville, Monnier, Travies 
and the young Daumier, mobilised by the journalist Charles Philipon for 
the struggle against the betrayal of the revolution (Balzac, too, wrote for 
Philipon’s Caricature). Daumier’s Rue Transnonain and Ventre Légis- 
Sotif of 1834 are the culmination of this phase. In the following year a 
drastic press law put an end to political caricature proper, and the pro- 
sgressive artists were driven into the apparently harmless sphere of social 
satire. But it was merely a change of position, not an abandonment of 
‘the battle for them: in the Robert Macaire series Daumier and Philipon 
(who wrote the captions) struck at the bourgeois class itself, where before 
they had attacked its political spokesmen. 

Twice more in Daumier’s lifetime the door was thrown open to frankly 
political caricature. First after the February Revolution of 1848 until the 
coup d’état of Louis Bonaparte (December, 1851), and a second time 
during the nine months which intervened between the collapse of the 
Second Empire at Sedan (September, 1870) and the crushing of the 
Paris Commune. What is significant about all these periods of free 
expression is, not merely that great artists like Daumier achieved their 
best works in them, but also that each time the hated censorship was 
smashed the flood gates were opened which released a deluge of 
popular satire. Scores of previously unknown artists were given their 
first chance of publishing their work, and though much of it was crude, 
there was more that was of striking interest. 

We have experienced the same thing in our own days during the heroic 
struggle of the Spanish Republic. Artists of every type, professional and 
amateur, vanguard and academic, were swept by a common inspiration 
into a veritable renaissance of Spanish art. Their work had a quality and 
a sincerity of feeling which are beyond the reach of brass-cheque 
propagandists. 

Moloch, the author of our illustration, was one of the many popular 
cartoonists brought to light by the fall of the Second Empire. His real 
name was B. Colomb, and he was only twenty-one at the time (he had 
published a few witty silhouettes in opposition papers before Sedan). He 
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became one of the most resolute and prolific champions of the people’s 
cause during the following months of the Paris siege and the Commune, 
when he published many political cartoons and several “albums” on 
various aspects of Paris life, including one entitled Paris dans les Caves, 
from which our illustration is taken (I have reproduced several other 
prints from this series in the February Ist issue of Picture Post). 

The fervour of production in those few months is evident from its mere 
volume: scores of “albums” were published by about a dozen artists, 
and the number of single prints issued exceeds 5,000. Much of this 
work has been stigmatised in the standard literature as crude 
pornography. There is some truth in this charge, but it is not surprising 
that the tendency complained of should have arisen in prints releasing 
the pent-up indignation of the people for a regime, whose moral 
standards are recorded in Zola’s Nana. Moreover, it is interesting to note 
that the draftsmen, who cashed in unscrupulously on the general state 
of excitement, were precisely those whose democratic motives were most 
questionable: they reached the depth of vile calumny, not in their 
personal attacks on the wretched charlatan, who had been deposed, or 
on the traitor generals in the “ Government of National Defence,” but 
in the slanders they published against the Commune after it had been 
crushed with Bismarck’s help by the “respectable” government of 
Versailles. The problem of what is “vulgar” in art is evidently 
inseparable from the critic’s attitude to the artist’s politics. 

It would be wrong to judge the heroic wave of popular art in 1870-71 
by its questionable by-products (as has been done more than once). 
Moloch was not the only brilliant and original young artist thrown up 
by that wave, which also quickened the creative energies of well-known 
painters of the time. Puvis de Chavannes, for example, designed inspir- 
ing frescoes of the siege of Paris, while on guard duty on the city 
wall. Daumier’s art attained its final culmination during this period, and 
the whole movement bears the stamp of his genius. There is scarcely a 
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cartoonist of merit, whose style does not show traces of the master’s 
influence, and many of his earlier motives were directly copied or trans- 
posed. This is true even of our illustration. Its motive was taken from 
a cartcon, published in Chavrivari on 26th November, 1856, in which 
Daumier commented on the amenities of the sous-sol flats devised by 
grasping landlords in the new Haussmann reconstruction scheme of Paris. 
But in Daumier’s print the mushrooms sprout only from the walls and 
bed-clothes of the unfortunate cellar-dweller. The Gillray-like accentua- 
tion of the symbol and also the composition of the print here illustrated, 
are Moloch’s own invention. 


Charles Churchill: The Bear with 
the Ragged Staff by A. L. Morton 
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THOSE to whom Churchill is known at all will perhaps remember him 
best as he appears in Hogarth’s print: ‘“ The Bruiser, C. Churchill (once 
the Rev.) in the character of a Russian Hercules, regaling himself after 
having killed the monster Caricatura, that so sorely galled his virtuous 
friend, the heaven-born Wilkes.” Here he is depicted as a bear, shambling 
but powerful, clothed in tattered finery with the remains of a clerical 
‘gown hanging from his shoulders, holding a pot of ale in one hand and a 
huge club in the other. 

Hogarth was an angry man when ho worked on that portrait, for his 
xinscrupulous and unprovoked attack on Wilkes, at the moment when 
Wilkes stood for all that was free and honest in English politics, had 
drawn from Churchill a satire of sustained and crushing ferocity: 


Virtue, with due contempt, saw Hogarth stand, 
The murderous pencil in his palsied hand. 
What was the cause of Liberty to him, 

Or what was Honour? let them sink or swim, 
So he may gratify, without control, 

The mean resentments of his selfish soul. 

Let freedom perish; if to freedom true, 

In that same ruin Wilkes may perish too. 


But even in tha fury of one of the most savage literary gang wars of 
a savage age Hogarth remained an artist of genius and his portrait 
contains not a little of the essential truth both as to the outer man and 
to his quality and equipment as a writer. This truth Churchill himself 
was ready to admit. In Independence, one of the last and strongest of 
his poems, he must have had Hogarth’s caricature in mind when he 
speaks of himself as: 
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A bear, whom, from the moment he was born 
His dam despised, and left unlicked in scorn. 
Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong; 
His face was short but broader than ’twas long; 
His features, though by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contrived to overcharge, 

And bury meaning, save that we might spy 

Sense lowering in the penthouse of his eye. 


This is a true picture of a man, who, whatever his faults, rarely 
deceived himself, and his work bears the same character: breadth, 
contentment, strong sense go far to make good the absence of subtlety 
or the higher sort of imagination. Perhaps it may seem a paradox that 
the work of a satirical poet should be marked by contentment, but 
Churchill’s satire always springs from a genuine impersonal indignation 
against folly or corruption or from a joyful and exuberant acceptance 
of battle for its own sake and is never the mere projection of his personal 
unhappiness. His weapon was the club, but he learnt to use it with the 
same sort of dexterity that others could only achieve with the rapier, 
perhaps because he was so strong that in his hands the club felt light. 
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And he lived in a time when the club was in fact the appropriate 
weapon for a poet who was also a radical. It was an age of extreme 
corruption employed by second-rate men for second-rate ends. A time 
when, in his own words, “the damned aristocracy is gaining ground in 
this country,” at the very moment when it was losing all claims to be 
called an aristocracy, when it was becoming bloated, money-bound and 
utterly vulgar, the moment when the beerage was visibly and unmis- 
takably coming to birth. 

The arrival of the beerage (a phenomenon closely connected with the 
growth of colonial exploitation) produced special problems for the writer. 
Patronage was ending, the “ great reading public” had not yet appeared. 
What patronage still remained was such as no self-respecting poet could 
endure. In Independence, the poem in which he most truly flayed the 
“damned aristocracy,” Churchill shows a keen awareness of what was 
happening, as well as an understanding of the disadvantages that had 
always attended patronage even at its best: 

Patrons in days of yore were men of sense, 
Were men of taste, and had a fair pretence 

To rule in letters—some were even heard 

To read off-hand and never spell a word. 
Our patrons are of quite a different strain, 
With neither sense nor taste: against the grain 
They patronise for fashion’s sake—no more— 
And keep a bard just as they keep a whore. 


In the age of Bute and Sandwich the poet without private means had 
but one alternative. Either to become utterly servile and null, or to 
stand completely on his own feet and hold his ground against all comers. 
The situation that existed in the time of Dryden and Swift, when, to a 
certain limited extent, the poet could accept patronage and still preserve 
his personal and poetic integrity, was past. Almost alone in his genera- 
tion Churchill chose the way of struggle and independence. 

It was not an easy world to be born into, as he was, outside the circle 
of privilege. His father was a poor parson: he himself was thrust early 
into a church in which the unprivileged could only make way by life-long 
and unremitting belly crawling. For Churchill his profession meant 
either this or to “ pray and starve on forty pounds a year.” We need 
not doubt that his enemies were speaking from observed fact when they 
declared that he was often compelled “to duck into a cellar in St. Giles’ 
where the knives and forks were chained to the table for fear the com- 
pany should steal them, and there dine sumptuously upon ox-cheek.” 
He liked neither the duties of a parson nor the conditions in which those 
duties had to be performed, and in 1761 he quite deliberately abandoned 
them to commence poet with a satire upon actors that was instantly 
successful beyond all possible expectation. 

A year later he met John Wilkes, just beginning his agitation for the 
freedom of the press, free elections and democratic liberty that heralded 
the profounder upheavals that accompanied the French Revolution. The 
two men joined forces and much of the strongest and best writing in 
The North Briton was Churchill’s. It was a happy partnership, and in 
it Churchill found his real vocation and his opportunity. In the few 
years that remained before his death in 1764 at the age of 33, his output 
was remarkable both in quality and quantity. Certainly it was limited 
in range, but he characteristically preferred to stick to what he found 
was his true medium rather than to experiment. In this preference are 
shown both his limitations and the self-knowledge that was one of the 
main sources of his strength. Poem after poem appeared in the next two 
years: The Prophecy of Famine, attacking Scotland because the arch- 
enemy, Bute, was a Scot, Gotham, attacking the abuse of roya: power, 
The Candidate, attacking the rat Sandwich: 


(Observe his follies well, and you would swear 
Folly had been his first, his only care; 

Observe his vices, you’ll that oath disown, 

And swear that he was born for vice alone). 


Never, since Swift was driven out of date, had any poet had both the 
courage and the ability to “ maul a minister of state” in this style. And 
if Churchill was a lesser poet and a smaller man than Swift, if he lacked 
that fierce, concentrated venom, or the despair for the human race that 
sprang from a passionate and frustrated love, he was Swift’s equal in 
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courage and in some other respects held advantages that made his satire 
more immediately effective. He was closer to normal human life, he 
spoke the language and thought the thoughts of common men easily 
and as a matter of course and not by virtue of a supreme act of the 
imagination such as produced the Drapier’s Letters. He wrote out of a 
composed and not a tormented self, not in isolation but in company with 
fellow fighters, and what he wrote was therefore more objective and 
therefore closer to the mind of the time. If he had been told that for 
these very reasons Swift would have a thousand readers in a century’s 
time to every one of his, he would doubtless have laughed and replied 
that that was no concern of his: he wrote to plague the damned 
aristocracy and to earn a living. 

It would be absurd to pretend that he was, or ever wished to be thought, 
a great poet. He will never be the object of a cult but he deserves to 
be read and to be remembered with honour as a poet of integrity and wit 
who enlisted in the army of freedom and never flinched from the struggle. 
In a corrupt age he was incorruptible, and it is this incorruptibility as 
much as his tough dexterity which lifts his verse well above mediocrity. 
He is worth reading today not so much for what he had to say as for 
what he was. 

: iif, 

His ideas, as a matter of fact, were the least important thing about him. 
They were exactly those of other honest, decent and well-informed men 
of the second half of the Eighteenth Century. He believed in democracy, 
but not too much of it, in reason, but also in revealed religion, in justice 
and fair dealing between men without understanding that injustice is the 
oppression of class by class. He shows very little consciousness of the 
existence of a class struggle at all, and, indeed, his democracy consisted 
largely in a total disregard for class distinctions that forced him to 
assert that a lord or a bishop was no different from any commoner. He 
hated the pretentious hypocrites who dominated the Established Church, 
and in his lines on Bishop Warburton he fixed the type unforgettably: 


He was proud that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at them all 

And shove his Saviour to the wall. . 
A Christian without faith or works, 

As he would be a Turk ’mongst Turks; 
A great divine, as lords agree, 

Without the least divinity; 

To crown all, in declining age, 
Inflamed with church and party rage, 
Behold him, full and perfect quite, 

A false saint and true hypocrite. 
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It would be unfair, however, not to mention Churchill’s condemnation 
of the barbarities inflicted on the peoples of the East by Europeans in 
search of profits. In his time these barbarities were easily accepted by 
many radicals, including his friend Wilkes, or, if denounced, were de- 
nounced, as they were by Burke, for purely party reasons. Churchill 
had no such hidden ends, and his lines in Gotham have a fine and 
generous sincerity: 


Happy, thrice happy, now the savage race, 

Since Europe took their gold and gave them grace! .. . 
Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 

How abject is their state, how deep their woe; 

The worth of freedom strongly she explains, 

While she bows down and loads their necks with chains; 
Faith too, she plants, for her own ends imprest, 

To make them bear the worst and hope the best; 

And while she teaches, on vile interest’s plan, 

As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 

Like Pharisees, of whom the Scriptures tell, 

She makes them ten times more the sons of Hell. 


It has doubtless all been said before and since. The point is that it is 
well said and cannot be said too often. The style is out-moded, perhaps, 
the ideas have long ago lost their freshness, even the neat and telling 
language may be dismissed as machine-made eloquence. But what 
endures is the downright outspokenness, the refusal to be silenced, the 
determination at all costs to speak the truth as it appears to the poet. 
“The true poet must be truthful,’ and across the years our true poets 
will recognise in Churchill a comrade. Literary fashions change and the 
highly self-conscious nobility of the Eighteenth Century is no longer to 
our taste, but the fashion is not what matters and the critic has the right 
as well as the duty of looking beneath it for the naked man, the man who 
speaks to us direct as well as to his own generation. And in the case of 
Churchill there is really not far to look and for all the differences of our 
idiom we cannot but feel very close to the poet who declares to all “ half 
patriots” that: 


When brave Occasion bids, for some great end, 
When Honour calls the poet as a friend, 

Then shall they find that, e’en at danger’s brink, 
He dares to speak what they scarce dare to think. 
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By John Fancis 


Sir James and Lady Irazer: 


A Recollection __ by T. A. Jackson 


Tue deaths in one day of Sir James Frazer and his Lady give me an 
excuse for a pleasing recollection. 

I had written for the Sunday Worker of August 18th, 1929, as one of 
a series of book articles, a description of the scope and significance of 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. It was—as it was bound to be—an enthusiastic 
article, since that is the way I felt (and feel) about the Golden Bough, 
but it was not extravagantly so. And particularly it was critical in the 
sense that I sought to show the connection between Frazer’s immense 
army corps of material and the general revolutionary theory of Marx 
and Marxism. I dwelt upon the revolutionary significance of Frazer’s 
work—its breaking-down of old barriers and its opening-up of immense 
new vistas for further exploration. In short it was the sort of article 
one thoroughly enjoys writing. 

We got quite a good “ mail ” from Sunday Worker “ fans,” but nothing 
pleased, and at the same time surprised, me more than a letter a few 
days later from Lady Frazer. It was so characteristic of her—and of 


him—so French as well as Scottish—that it is worth giving really in 
full: — 


“YT am Lady Frazer, wife of Sir J. G. Frazer, and I come to thank 
you for your so interesting and stimulating review of the Golden 
Bough in the Sunday Worker. 

Sir James makes it a rule not to thank reviewers for the whole of 
his day, of 16 hours’ work, is absorbed by his huge task. However, 
you succeeded in giving him pleasure with so illuminating a report, 
and for this pleasure I come to thank you today.” 

I had made two mistakes in my article. One was a verbal clumsiness 
which made it appear that the index-bibliography volume was additional 
to, instead of included in, the 12 volumes of the completed Golden 
Bough. ‘The other was more serious. Repeating a common belief I had 
said that for his stupendous work Frazer made use of “a staff of 
secretaries.” To this Lady Frazer replied: — 

“This is absolutely a mistake. Sir James, who will be 76 years 
old in 1930 (Ist January) has never had the very faintest assistance 
from anyone whomsoever! Never has he had a secretary: never has 
anyone even copied out a note for him: never has any ‘fielding’ 
been done for him. I tried—but in vain—to make him use a fountain- 
pen! Every single word of his endless volumes has been written by 
his own hand—copper-plate hand—with an old-fashioned pen. Every 


instance brought to his notice by endless readers when used, has 
been verified by Sir James in the original volume or document, not 
only in quoting it but again in final revision before giving order for 
‘press.’ In his forthcoming book [Ovid’s Fasti] he has read the 
proofs six times—about 3,000 pages—word for word. In_his 
Folklore of the Old Testament, when it needed reprint, he had 
(3 volumes) only one half-correction to make—a Greek character 
printed upside down. So you see the essential notion is erroneous. 
He would hate the help of typewriting—hate to depend upon anyone 
but himself for the slightest detail. No trouble does he spare— 
enjoying really every part, large or small, of his labours. All I do 
—tho’ I am credited with more—is to keep him well, attend to his 
private correspondence, translate his works into French and superin- 
tend the work of translators in other languages. But the original 
books are totally and invariably produced by his unaided effort and 
by long and serene hours of work daily and every day. 
Yours with renewed thanks, 
LILLy FRAZER.” 


What could one say to a letter like that? I did the only thing possible: 
I sent a note of apology, enclosing a copy of the correction I wrote for 
the Sunday Worker, the gist of which was that I had been guilty of 
repeating common rumour—which had this much to excuse it that, con- 
sidering the work involved in each of his innumerable volumes the “ team 
of secretaries” theory was by far more plausible in itself than was the 
actual reality. I said, truthfully, that Lady Frazer’s correction turned 
the Golden Bough from a marvel into an absolute miracle. 

To this I got an immediate reply expressing Sir James’ “ great pleasure’ 
at my note, and inviting me to call for a chat at the Hotel at which Sir 
James and his Lady were staying in London for a day or two before 
continuing their journey to France. Lady Frazer warned me not to 
telephone “as Sir James has telephone-phobia—and I am hard of 
hearing” (a gorgeous under-statement since she could only hear with 
the aid of an electrical gadget—a box as big as a gas-mask container 
slung before her chest). 

She also begged leave to “ give me a hint”: — 

“Do not talk to Sir James about his books—that at once shuts 
him up. He is the soul of modesty and hates to talk about himself 
in any way. But if you will speak of yourself, or on general topics 
he will at once thaw and then no doubt he will tell you anything 
you wish to know. . . . Many people think Sir James unapproach- 
able! He is the most gregarious of men. But most people speak to 
him of the Golden Bough, and ! ! And he is not Bernard 
Shaw. 
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Grey LILLy FRAZER.” 
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Naturally I jumped at the chance—although I, too, am afflicted with a 
paralyzing shyness in the presence of strangers for whose good opinion 
I am over-eager. We managed, however, quite well, in fact, despite 
Lady Frazer’s fears we got talking quite a lot about the Golden Bough. 
But we talked of its sociological significance against a background of the 
work of Edward Tylor, Baldwin Spencer, and Lewis Henry Morgan— 
and of Marx and Engels’ high appreciation of Morgan’s work. 

It had been a mystery to me how a man of his habits and his eminence 
could have got to know of an article in the Sunday Worker, so promptly. 
Lady Frazer’s first letter was written far too soon after its appearance 
for the press-cutting agency to have made the contact; but on the other 
hand Trinity College, Cambridge, was not the place into which, normally, 
a Communistic journal could be expected to penetrate. I found that in 
his quiet way—although he abhorred “ politics” in the restrictive sense 
of the word—Frazer was and had been for years keenly interested in the 
revolutionary proletarian and socialist movement. He had known 
Hyndman—(I had to walk warily, there! )}—whose second wife had been 
a close frrend of Lady Frazer, who also (like Sir James) was one of the 
circle that gathered around Anatole France. 

When we spoke of Anatole France she cascaded into enthusiasm—and 
French! 

Sir James revealed a side of his nature which—though apparent enough 
in his writings once the clue is given—had never struck me forcibly 
before. He spoke of the view over London from Parliament Hill in the 
early morning (an early morning walk being one of his chief joys), and 
with such enthusiasm, for a reserved Scot, as made apparent to me his 
acuteness of sensibility to visual beauty. I believe he half-regretted that 
he did not possess the requisite technical mastery to be a landscape- 
painter. His appreciation of beauty in all its forms was revealed in all 
he said. His interest in the revolutionary movement like that of Anatole 
France, sprang from his intuitive recognition that it was a vast potential 
of illimitable, cultural and artistic advance. For all his scientific 
eminence Frazer was basically an artist. 

He was a smallish man physically, under the average height and sized 
in proportion. I had a ludicrous feeling as he stood, fondling the two 
volumes of a work by his friend, Sir Baldwin Spencer, which he had 
just received and with which he was as delighted as a lad with a new 
bicycle, that his legs had just the same Glasgow accent as those of my 
old comrade Tom Bell. Lady Frazer was a large woman. In her prime 
she was I should judge what Victorian novelists would have called 
‘of opulent charms.” But she was, though well over sixty, still vivacious, 
and apart from her hearing, physically unimpaired. They were a notable 
pair in their common interest in ideas—and their total absence of “ side ” 
or pretence. 

As Sir James had expressed surprise to learn how, under the combined 
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influence of Engels and Daniel De Leon, we of the old S.L.P., had made 
Morgan’s Ancient Society almost an article of Marxist faith, I begged 
permission to send him a copy of the only translation then available of 
Engels’ Origin of the Family. 

I received duly an acknowledgment in the celebrated copper-plate hand- 
writing—marvellously well-formed for a man of 76:— 

“I thank you for your kindness in sending me a copy of Engels’ 
book, The Origin of the Family. I am interested to learn, what I 
did not know until you told me, that Engels attributed so much 
importance to Lewis Morgan’s Ancient Society. 

I am, yours truly, 
J. G. Frazer.” 


It is something to have told a man of such eminence something in his 
own department that he “did not know.” But, then, really great men 
are the ones who are most ready to learn. Whether he ever read Engels’ 
Origin, and what effect it produced on him I don’t know. The Sunday 
Worker died a few months after this time, and Frazer and his wife lived 
most of their time thereafter in France. Sir Frazer revised his early 
work on Totemism and Exogamy and condensed its four volumes into 
one. Whether in this new rendering—which I have never seen—he took 
Engels’ theories into account those know best who know the work. If 
there are traces of this then I may fairly claim to have had the felicity 
to at least occasion them in this memorable interview. 

That Sir James and his Lady should have died both in the one day 
was inevitable. She revolved around him as the earth revolves around 
the sun. With him away she had nothing to live for. After all they had 
had a very full and “ serene ” life, and at their age death was no calamity 
—provided only that they could die together. 
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Soldiers by David Martin 


a2 


And every time I see you marching, soldiers, 
The same old sergeant and the same old kit . . . 
I see the windy hills beyond Toledo, 

I see us marching, marching from Madrid. 


Germans and Englishmen, I see us marching, 

Red flags and fire—how the night was lit! 

A woman lifts her child. “ What are they singing, Mother? ”’ 
“They are singing of Madrid, Ninito, of Madrid.” 


And every time I see you marching, soldiers, 

The songs you sing are childish, uninspired. 

Men with a glorious hope sing not like that, 

Your legs are swinging, soldiers, but your eyes are tired. 


My father saw your fathers marching, soldiers, 
And where your fathers died you die again. 

A cross in Flanders, in forgotten deserts. . . . 
Tommy, where do you fight? We fought in Spain! 


And every time I see you marching, soldiers, 
The same old gun, and pack and bayonet, 

I see us marching, marching from Madrid. 
You do not march like that, soldiers— 

Not yet. Not yet. 


Murdering Themselves to Sleep 
by Joseph Monks 


WitH the possible exception of the crime-book reviewer of The 
Observer, with whom I may one day share a padded room, I think I can 
claim the doubtful privilege of having to read more detective stories and 
thrillers per week than anyone else in the country. Psychologically, this 
is one of the very dangerous occupations. Before I succumb to it and 
am taken away babbling, here are a few testamentary notes—fragments 
from the disordered diary of a literary drug-taster. 

People who take a semi-tolerant view of crime-fiction say that it satisfies 
the craving of the middle and lower middle classes for action, the 
romantic, exciting action which their life does not provide. Dismally 
obvious. But no excuse whatever for the revolting vice of wallowing in 
ready-made day-dreams which are as anti-social as the private thoughts 
of a diabolist-anarchist. 

I don’t know which are worse: elaborate, clever detective stories written 
by young dons or crude thrillers written by pork-pie hatted oafs with 
streak moustaches. 

If anyone says: there is no need to take it so seriously, I answer: 
anything which stops people thinking is very serious indeed. Sherlock 
Holmes has helped to cause two wars. I demand the impeachment of 
Lord Peter Wimsey. Really, of all the sickening rubbish. . . . TAKE 
THEIR PENS AWAY! 

Why this pre-occupation with murder? Dummy characters but 
intricately detailed madman’s fly-trap methods of murder and how to get 
away with it. Partly because in middle-class society everybody would 
like to murder somebody to inherit their money or wife. Murder was 
in your feeding bottle. You could hear it bawling in the nursery. Make 
out a list of the people whose deaths would benefit you. 

The average level of crime fiction, even’ judged by its own standards, 
is incredibly low.* Yet there are several firms which specialise in pub- 
lishing only oaf thrillers that are utterly unreadable except as curiosities 
or case material for the study of mental deficiency. These are written 
in a language that defies interpretation; office boys’ penny-dreadfuls are 
positively Flaubertian by comparison. These firms must have perfected 
some exceptionally beastly method of marketing trash. Remember also 


* Of course, it is possible to write thrillers and even detective stories that are 
realistic as well as entertaining and exciting, e.g., Eric Ambler and “ Simenon.” 
But crime writing seems to have a most distressing effect on serious novelists 
who take to it for fun or pot-boiling: Witness the sad case of Day Lewis, 
who made the Home Secretary the hero of his anti-fascist thriller. 
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that crime fiction reading is a drug habit. The craving increases with 
each dose. If the supply of finest Persian opium runs out the addict 
has to make do with crude Cantonese hop; he may even be reduced to old 
rope. (Cf., the lethal quality of present-day cigarette tobacco.) 

You might have expected that with so much licensed murder, violence 
and sudden death all over the place there would be a slump in crime 
fiction. On the contrary, the war has affected it less than any other type 
of book, even the Sunshine Susie school of female novelists, the Spring 
Victory’s and So She Went to Bath’s. No doubt a fair proportion of 
addicts are pretty snug in safe areas, but this isn’t the real reason. The 
kind of action which war provides is too dull, too impersonal. The 
adventurous dream world remains as childish and unattainable as ever. 

Even in this dotty department of life, the axiom that war is policy 
carried on by other means holds good. You may smile, but I suggest 
that our old friends the insoluble contradictions of British Imperialism 
are reflected in the amazingly poor quality of this war spy-stories; there 
has been nothing to compare with Buchan or even Clubfoot. 


Demolition, By Mary Wykeham 


Detectives are beginning to turn into their opposites. The watchdogs 
of private property are becoming indistinguishable from gangsters, even 
in fiction. 

A most sinister development is the growing vogue for scenes of sadistic 
violence described in meticulous detail. This started before the war, 
coming from America as an off-shoot of the Hemingway style via the 
Postman. It has resulted in a stereotyped formula for a dream orgy. 
Next time you see Bungalow Bill the house agent’s clerk eating the dust 
along the Kingston By-pass, you will know that inside his head some- 
thing like this is going on: 

He is an immensely tough, utterly unscrupulous private detective. He 
drinks himself blue and beats somebody to pulp. Then he meets a 
beautiful nymphomaniac who is fascinated by his green bruised face and 
tries to bite him to pieces. Then somebody beats both him and her to 
pulp. . . . and so it goes on. 

This formula is finding willing imitators among native English thriller 
writers; the hard-boiled style suits their ten word vocabulary. And 
torture, which used to be the exclusive monopoly of Reds and Chinese, 
is becoming a recognised part of the hero’s equipment. 

The press, even Punch, treats it all as rather a joke. Soon we shall 
see the most calculated piece of pornography hailed as “’lhis breezy 
yarn packed full of wholesome adventure.” 

Meanwhile life becomes every day more and more like an enormous 
spy story, but a real cne in which tens of thousands of characters are 
all engaged in the great plot against the human race. Several million 
detectives will be needed before the great crime mystery of our time 
is solved, 


Outlines of Economy by F. J. Brown 


THE budgets and economies of wartime usually tax—among other things 
—the ingenuity of the minister responsible for their introduction. The 
history of France can boast, however, at least one wartime budget that 
strained the ingenuity of the common people. 

From 1756 to 1763 the struggle between Britain and France for colonial 
mastery assumed the form of open warfare and the Seven Years War 
devastated Europe, America and India. 

In 1759 the financial position of France was becoming so difficult that 
a certain M. Silhouette decided to rest the burden of the war upon the 
backs of the French people. Or, as the more kindly Isaac Disraeli 
expresses it: ‘“ Silhouette, a very honest man, who would hold no inter- 
course with financiers and loan-mongers, could contrive no other 
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expedient to prevent a national bankruptcy than excessive economy and 
interminable reform.” 

He urged, this amiable and original man, salvation through starvation. 
The less the French people spent upon themselves, the more the French 
Government could spend upon the war. M. Silhouette urged everybody 
to practise the most rigid economies in order that the army might 
have the distinction of defeating Britain and Prussia. 

The Parisians grumbled, got angry and eventually devised an extra- 
ordinary method of combating M. Silhouette. They turned the whole 
scheme into a gigantic farce. Every form of economy that could be 
practised in public with ridiculous effect was practised. The wits of the 
town vied with one another in the adoption of cheese-paring fashions. 


By John Banting 


People flourished huge wooden snuff-boxes in one another’s faces, cut 
several inches off their coats, sewed huge patches on to their breeches 
and even cut off their coat-sleeves. Even the arts kept up with the 
joke, and one humorist devised a method of “ economical portraiture ” 
that was instantly named and ever afterwards known as the Silhouette. 
Their imaginations fired by this extraordinary exercise, the people of 
France began clamouring even more insistently for the removal of 
Silhouette and his wonderful ideas. 

Moved by public clamour, Silhouette at last withdrew his proposals 
and retired into private life, leaving behind only his name, as synonymous 
with the most economical form of portraiture known, and a pathetic 
symbol of a great mistake. 
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Call Me Early by Geoffrey Parsons 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

For the Fuehrer is landing tomorrow and he may even land right here. 

He’s sent me a special message, dropped from a Messerschmitt fighter 

And tomorrow I’ll be Gauleiter mother, tomorrow I’ll be Gauleiter. 

You must clean my rubber truncheon, mother, and lay out my Druid’s 
tunic, 

For tomorrow will be the merriest day since the madcap month of 
Munich. 

The sun when it rises tomorrow will seem to be much brighter, 

For I shall be Gauleiter, mother—I shall be Gauleiter. 


You must put on your party frock, mother, and put on your finest bonnet, 
And brush my official bowler hat—the one with the swastika on it. 

And wash your hair with Persil, it will look more dignified whiter, 
For I’m to be Gauleiter, mother—I’m to be Gauleiter. 


I'll give you all you want, mother, the thing’s you’ve longed to have, 
A photo of me with the Fuehrer and a silent plug for the lav. 

And as for the beak who jugged you for pinching a cigarette lighter, 
Just wait till ’m Gauleiter, mother—just wait till I’m Gauleiter. 


Heads will roll in the gutter and blood will flow in the street, 
So you’d better wear goloshes, mother, to cover your dainty feet. 
You'll find the bailiff’s man will be a lot politer 

After I’m made Gauleiter, mother—after I’m made Gauleiter. 


It’s true the Gau’s not a large one, it only covers the village, 

There’ll be only the vicar’s wife to rape and the public house to pillage. 
But though the position’s a slight one, it might be a good deal slighter, 
And I shall be a Gauleiter, mother—I shall be a Gauleiter. 


There may be a little trouble with the local Tory member, 

For he dined with the Fuehrer at Nuremberg and the Fuehrer may 
remember. 

So call me early, mother, I shall have to deal with the blighter, 

For I will be made Gauleiter, mother—I will be made Gauleiter. 


POSTSCRIPT (May 10th, 1941) 


With the problem of calling me early, mother, you need no longer grapple, 
There are other superior maggots, mother, at work in the English apple. 
For something more than a message has dropped from the Messerschmitt 
fighter, | 
And in face of the competition, mother, I’ll never be made Gauleiter. 
(These verses were included in the pantomime “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
performed at Unity Theatre from December 29th to May 25th). 
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Their Time 


“SIRENS SOUND IN INprA.—‘ Air-raid dances’ and ‘ Spitfire races’ are 
held at club dances in many parts of India. Proceeds go to the East India 
War Fund. Lights are put out during the dancing, air-raid sirens sound, 
and a spotlight shows on a model warplane suspended above the heads 
of the dancers. The airplane then ‘ bombs’ the guests with balloons, the 
band’s drummer adding sound effects.” 


Evening Standard, May 3rd, 1941. 


Mrs. FRANKLYN D. ROOSEVELT: “I think one just has the desire to do 
everything one can to show appreciation for that kind of courage and 
that kind of determination to preserve the way of life which is at least 
a free choice of the people who are living it.” 


Evening Standard, May 2nd, 1941. 


“When Sybil Lady Rhondda bought a new coat for £60 without her 
husband’s permission he burnt it to show his hatred of waste.” 


“ Peterborough” in the Daily Telegraph, May 19th, 1941. 
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A few copies still available from 
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Published by Newport Publications, 9 Great Newport Street, W.C.2. Printed and made 
in Great ‘Britain at the Farleigh Press, Ltd., Beechwood Works, Beechwood Rise, 
Watford, Herts. 
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